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Imagine a city without translations to crib from. You have a dictionary, your notes from 
lessons in Greek grammar, and a photocopy of a plain Greek text of one of Plutarch's 
philosophical essays, A pleasant life is impossible on Epicurean principles. Plutarch's style in 
his philosophical works is colourful, intricate, allusive - Greek prose at its most difficult. In 
class tomorrow you will be expected to take your turn at translating. You cannot go for help 
to the Greek-English parallel text by Benedict Einarson and Phillip De Lacy. That is simply not 
available. How will you cope? 

On a visit to Leningrad last year I sat in on a class where third year undergraduates coped 
admirably with exactly this task. I wished that third year undergraduates at home could do 
as well. These Russian students have a linguistic understanding of ancient Greek far ahead 
of anything dreamed of in English education today. Perhaps it is an advantage to live in a 
city without translations to crib from. If you want to read Plutarch, you have to read him in 
Greek; and if you are keen enough, you will succeed. 

Classics and Glasnost 

The keen interest in Classics that I observed in Leningrad is one manifestation of glasnost' 
('openness'), which means not only the freedom to say or write what you wish, but also - 
and just as important - the freedom to listen to or to read anyone you choose. The ancient 
voices most in favour with the Russian students I met are the Church Fathers and 
Neoplatonic philosophers like Porphyry, lamblichus and Proclus. A surprising choice for us, 
but Classics students are caught up in the explosion of religious fervour and mysticism that 
is such a marked feature of Russian life today. For them, the important route back to 
antiquity goes through the Orthodox Church and Byzantium, not through Western Europe 
and the Enlightenment. And that means grappling with texts which even in the West are 
usually accessible only to those who know Greek; indeed, only to those who know it rather 
well. 

Behind the fact that these Russian students know Greek well enough to read Plutarch, the 
Church Fathers and Neoplatonic philosophy, lies a story of heroic determination. After the 
Revolution, Classical education was abolished in Russian schools. For a while there was no 
Classics in the University either. A few dedicated individuals kept the knowledge of Greek 
alive. Their pupils taught a few others. Both teachers and pupils were suspect; some spent 
time in prison. Even the third year students in the Plutarch class must have opted for 
Classics fully aware that this was not at all the way to advance one's career. They did it 



because they wanted access to ancient works they believed would be important to their life 
today. 


Core curriculum 

Their successors will find things easier. Not only because Russia today enjoys the freedom 
we take for granted, but also because, in Leningrad at least, opportunities to make use of 
that freedom are available as well. On Sept. 1, 1991, dressed in a toga and riding on a grey 
mare. Headmaster Sergei V. Buryachko led a procession to celebrate the securing of a 
permanent home for Leningrad school 610. where the core curriculum for all pupils from 
the age of 11 onwards will consist of just three subjects: Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 

The school had actually been going for two years already, but pupils who turned up for Latin 
prose composition on a Tuesday morning were liable to find that the local Communist Party 
had locked them out of the building which the City Council had assigned to the new school. 
(Of such bickerings are revolutions made.) The school is extremely popular. For each place 
available, as many as 14 apply. Two more such schools are planned. Moscow is doing the 
same. In a few years' time, if all goes well (in Russia the future is so uncertain that a plan is 
often little more than a prayer), there will emerge a corps of young people whose training in 
the Classical languages will be the envy of other countries. 

In the recent referendum on the proposal to change the name of Leningrad back to 'St 
Petersburg' some of those who voted against did so from a feeling that the city had first to 
deserve its old name. It must become the centre of art, science and civilisation it was 
founded to be. Readers of Omnibus will perhaps agree with me that a city which takes 
Classics so seriously has already rejoined the civilised world. 
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